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ABSTRACT 



J 

FIELD RESEARCH METHODOLOGY AND THE STUDY 
OF LATIN AMERICAN MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 



In Third World countries a key to the course of nation building is the 
modernisation of the organic at ional arid administrative infrastructures 
which drive the development process * Increasing the operational 
capabilities, effectiveness, and efficiency of the ministry of 
education* and hence the quality and quantity of school out comes , is 
typically a high priority item in Che development plans of a nation* 
la order to promote the modernisation of management activities in 
ministries, however, it is first essential to understand their existing 
patterns &£ operation* Toward this objective^ the paper presents a 
xfiethodological framework for a field study approach to the examination 
of the working of a ministry o£ education in Latin America. Several 
issues ate introduced which influence the process of inquiry, such as! 
(1) examining the impact of historical traditions on contemporary 
maaiagetnent procedures, (2) exploring concerns for ethics and academic 
colonialism, (3) distinguishing between anthropological and sociological 
participant^obiervation field methcdSs (4) gathering and analysing data 
on complex ministries, and (5) exploring the task of Third World theory 
building. 



FIELD RESEARCH METHDBOfcOGY MB THE STUDY OF 
LATIN AMERICAN MINISTRIES OJ EDUCATION 

In many nations of Latin America drives toward social and economic 
development, coupled with a systematic accumulation of capital, labor, 
and technology have forged the foundation and framework of modernization. 
At the focal point of the complex mechanisms which drive the development 
machinery are the organizational and administrative processes of manage- 
ment ; activities which are usually Che direct responsibility of the 
executive branch of government* 

Typically, the executive branch of a country is composed of minis* 
tries of government , each with responsibility over programs falling 
within specific sectors of sooiecy, such m ministries of agriculture, 
labor, mines, education, war, finance, public works, health, and others. 
The specific focus of this paper is the ministry of education (MQE), 
an institution which has found its role changed dramatically since mid 
century in most Latin American nations. Ministries of education have 
been trying to restructure and redirect their own operations because 
the Infrastructures of national development are served poorly by educa- 
tional systems designed historically to produce a social elite and serve 
agriculturally based economies (SoXari, 1967; Faulston, 1971). 

The ministries of education in the various nations come in all 
sizes and shapes* some glittering like branch offices of the Palace of 
Versailles and others standing as monuments to brute stone and concrete * 
Aside from appearances, however, all have Several things in common* for 
example! each ministry of education Is normally delegated the responsi- 
bility for: managing one of the largest blocks of public money in the 
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national budget, developing and supervising an instructional program for 
all the schools in the country, training and placing teachers* establish* 
ing eKamination procedures* building and maintaining schoolSj and vir- 
tually everything else. In short, it could be argued that few instru- 
ments of government in a developing nation surpass the ministry of educa- 
tion in the importance of its mission, range and depth of involvement in 
national and local affairs, and funding behind people and facilities. 

Hence 0 ve arrive at the question central to this paper. How does 
one study a large, complex ministry of education? Specifically, how 
does one study the organizational and administrative processes that give 
form and function to the operations of the MOE? The constraints to such 
study are Lndfiied formidable* For example s the management processes are 
rooted in cultural traditions established during the 300 year history of 
Spanish colonial rule, the hierarchical levels extend from an N of 1 at 
the top to a cast of thousands at the bottom, virtually no meaningful 
body of research literature exists on the subject (discounting public 
information documents), arid not the least of which is the black box 
mystique of a M3E which suggests it is so confusing that it is beyond 
understanding (and perhaps beyond help)* 

Consequently, the importance of the topic and the imposing con- 
straints surrounding it lay down an intriguing challenge to inquiry! and 
establish the basis for the objectives of this paper, 

Objectives 

This paper represents an attempt to establish a methodological 
framework of inquiry which can facilitate the activities of a field 
researcher as he or she attempts to gain insight into the complex 



Workings of a ministry of education. The technique of participant obser- 
vation is emphasized s or as Richard Scott (1965:262) would say s studying 
"human beings on the hoof, 11 Specifically, the field study methodology to 
be introduced is intended to examine those most difficult of issues which 
range from the top of the hierarchy down through the various mid^ levels 
and all the way down to the local schools. En this case, issues of policy 
formation (made at the top)* execution (carried out at mid-levels)^ and 
implementation (see at thi bottom) . 

The paper examines several issues which influence the inquiry pro- 
cess in Lacin America, such as i 

(1) examining the impact of historical traditions on contemporary 
management procedures * 

(2) exploring concerns for ethics and academic colonialism, 

(3) distinguishing between anthropological and sociological 
participant-observation field methods. 

(4) gathering and analyzing data about complex: ministries of 
education, 

(5) exploring the task of Third World theory building, 
Also, a basic assumption is made that whether studying mmagament 
behavior or mating behavior, a cross cultural perspective is valid and 
useful because the researcher is sensitive to social and cultural patterns 
that cDight otherwise escape not tee g 

In attempting to mesh methodological approaches to management prob- 
lems , the paper ignores the basic but important "how to 11 issues, such as 
how to Interview respondents, observe social behavior # and analyze docu- 
ments, Participant observation techniques as these are treated admirably 



elsewhere (of* Junker, I960; McCsli arid Simmons, 1969; DenzLn, 1978), 
Mso> for better or worsej the paper draws heavily on my 6m field stud 
experiences as I developed and practice J this methodologic al form over 
the years in the Ministries of Education in Colombia and Venezuela, 

An exploration of the colonial legacy is a useful st-aiting point, 

The Contempo rary Ministry a nd the Colonial Legacy 

All societies are the end products of their traditions, be that 
benefactor or victim. In Spanish America contemporary practices of 
management have their historical antecedents buried deep in the three 
centuries of Spanish colonial rule s which ended with the ^ars of liber- 
ation early in the 19th Century, Z have argued elsewhere (Hanson, 
1974a: 199) that !i . s a the organisational and administrative mechanisms 
of societal and institutional governance have never quite broken loose 
from the historic legacy of Spanish colonialism and that the needs of 
modernising nations are basically being served by administrative 
dinosaurs* 11 

Being cognizant of specific aspects of this colonial legacy are 
important because they not only can influence what data are collected 
by field researchers but also h.ojg and whgre they are collected, Hence , 
the place to begin is usually an examination of the historical litera- 
ture in search of societal patterns that might have carried through to 
play an important role in contemporary institutions* 

Historical research on three interrelated subjects vould be par- 
ticularly fruitful* (a) law, (b) politics, and (c) particuiaxlisnu 
Cutting across these three areas is m enigmatic dualism, two parallel 
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but interlocking systems of thought and deed which aigntficantly Influence 
practices of organization and administration , As will be noted s this 
dualism is seen in the simultaneoui presence of the idjaajt and the re aJl 
(Phelaa, I960; Cuinmings, 1973), 

Rule of Law * In the modern bureaucracy , as well as the Spanish 
Colonial bureaucracy, a heavy emphasis is placed on drafting comprehensive 
bodies of rules covering almost every foreseeable contingency (Phelan, 
1960151). Xhe objective was, and is, to require optimum levels of behavior 
and performance. The origin of that practice is that Old Spain inherited 
from the Roman Empire a conception of law which ^li based on a moral inter* 
prat at ion of life, Roman law was embedded in nature and reason and empha* 
sized the ethical standards of Christianity- Emerging from this conception 
of law was an idealistic, and relatively unrealistic, portrait of how 
people should behave, with little emphasis given to how people do behave. 
Old Spain stedfastly carried this conception of law to the New World where 
it became the foundation and framework of organisational and administra** 
tive processes (Phelan, 1967; Potash, 1963), 

Aspects of this dualism can be seen, for eKamplej in both the his-* 
toric royal hierarchy (Crown, Council of the Indies, viceroy, captain- 
general, governor, mayor) and the contemporary hierarchy (President $ 
minister of education, vice minister, director of instruction, regional 
supervisor, district supervisor, school principal) which emphasize strict 
centralized authority and formal organisational control (Stewart, 1978), 
In practice, however, a decision-making pattern emerged which provided a 
degree of flexibility and local control* This is a noncompliance pattern 
that also has its origins in Roman law which stipulated that the sovereign 
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could not intentionally do any injustice to his subjects (Phelan, i960 1 
69). 

The ae acata pero no se cample (I obey but do not fiKtcute) principle 
signifies the recognition of the king 1 a legitimate* sovereign power to 
ooinnand f but at the same time withholding compliance until the situation 
is better clarified, This dualism value of obeying in an ideal sense 
but not complying in a real sense enables many public officials and 
citizens to consider themselves loyal to a distant hierarchical authority 
and its laws while at the same time ignoring the dictates of both. This 
aspect of the dualism has immense implications for all institutions t 
ranging from the enforcement of public policy to paying taxes to parking 
automobiles* In educational systems it permits such Incongruences as 
requiring compulsory education, but not providing sufficient schools s 
reaources ? or equipment; requiring the hiring of specifically qualified 
teachers* but overlooking the rules in favor of political party needa; 
or delegating a task of curricular change^ but not delegating the 
authority to make that change (Paulston* 1971*136)* 

An extract of the legal emphasis is the process of s t and ar dl z at ion * 
The historic intent was for the populace to adjust its actions to a 
more nearly perfect set of standards reflecting the ideal rather than 
adjusting to specific regional or local requirements* Also, standardi* 
sation facilitated processes of centralized control, 

St andardiEation can affect the educational system in many unin* 
tended ways, such as instances I encountered where a classroom experi* 
meat stipulated in the centralized curriculum required a microscope and 
no such instrument could be found in any school in the entire city; or 
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a secondary school principal who was unable to permit his teachers 
qualified in the "new math" techniques to use that approach because the 
JOE had not yet approved them for the entire nation; or the teachers in 
a one room jungle school for Indians having to use the eurrieular 
materials drafted for urban school settings (Hanson, 1970a; Hanson, 
1976) . 

On the other hand, a standardized curriculum can often elevate the 
level of instruction by providing many of the teachers with an outline 
for teaching which is much more comprehensive arid sophisticated than 
anything they could produce for themselves * 

Parionalism # The ideal/real dualism can also be seen in the 
historical and contemporary context when examining the formal institu- 
tional roles and relationships which are supposed to govern professional 
activities, Frequently, informal personal bonds of friendship and 
loyalty will emerge to become a dominant force behind management actions, 
David Blank (1973:56) observes that: 

Venezuelans tend to act for the advancement and defense 
of the interests of their immediate, primary group re- 
lationships—kinship* cpmpadrazgo (ritual co-parenthood), 
friendship, or patron-clientelism — rather than for some 
abstract concept of the common good. Relationships 
among members of these intimate associations are charac- 
terized by mutual trust, mutual aid, and courtesy, The 
*jorld outside of personal relationships tends to be 
viewed with apprehension and distrust* In this vast, 
chaotic world, Venezuelans seek out individuals with 
i^hom they have the basis for developing personal rela- 
tionships and* thereby* the right to make special claims 
for preference and protection* If relatives cannot be 
found, relatives of relatives will do--or even an 
aquaintance from the home town or district* 

Communication processes reflect these ff personalism !t tendencies. 
Historically, Moreno <1967r316) points out* subjects of the King were 
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required to transmit messages through prescribed hierarchical channels* 
However , ''any colonial subjects or institutions desiring to approach the 
Grown could do io as long as they would invoke religion or justice in 
their appeai, ,, An appeal for justice covers almost everything imaginable, 
therefore circumventing the hierarchy and going straight to the source of 
power at the top became, as it is today , a eoDnanon practice. 

Sitting in the waiting chambers ,of a top ministry official today 
and watching, say, a campesino delegation, a trio of Catholic teaching 
slaters, a school principal from a distant city, (and possibly even a 
researcher) patiently waiting their turn to present a petition, request 
a favor,- or sell some goods, one gats the impression that the process 
of requesting personal intervention probably hasn f t changed much since 
the colonial period (ef, Borah, 1963:394), By receiving these people 
directly, the official at times can speed up the decision-making process 
and even respond to an injustice, He also obtains direct information on 
what is going on in the interior as well as builds up his personal base 
of power and influence network, 

Politics. During the colonial period, public institutions in the 
New and Old Worlds operated in the service of the Crown, In its desire 
to insure continuing strong bonds of political loyalty and economic 
support from the colonies to Spain, the King's Council of the Indies 
established a strategy of placing native born Spaniards in the highest 
positions of governmental power and influence in the vice royalties and 
regional audieneias (Burkholder and Chandler, 1972; Campbell! 1972), 

With the emergence of independent nations, Latin American political 
neutrality in public institutions of government, such as ministries of 
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education^ has never been a given condition—even though formal law 
might state it as such, Now unlike the Crown appointing native-born 
Spaniards to positions of power j ministers of education are usually 
careful to appoint only loyal party members or hombres de confiania 
to the higher levels of office. The unfortunate consequence of this 
approach Is that the educational institution if an extension of the 
political institution, and therefore educational decisions are fre- 
quently made for good political rather than academic reasons (Pauls ton^ 
1971:108-114), 

Jn Colombia, for eKample 5 I commonly encountered states ^here the 
secretaries of education wer© doctorsj lawyers, or businessman seeking 
to launch a political career, This ambition produced interesting re* 
suits, often to the detriment of the state educational system. The 
jobs themselves were political appointments and the secretaries of 
education in the individual states seemed to know little about the 
pedagogical aspects of education or care about the policy requirements 
of the Ministry in Bogota. 

Managing a large block of public money was a good means of develop- 
ing & reputation within the political party structure, and hence a base 
of power. National funds earmarked for paying teachers 1 salaries would 
often get "confused 11 with state funds In the state budget and end up as 
politically visible construction projects instead of paying teachers, 
In a decade the teachers in individual states went on strike over 80 
times in order to obtain unpaid salaries. Also, large number! of 
teachers, and even non* teaching personnel, were frequently hired by 
state secretaries of education just before an election when no money 
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existed la the ludgec to p^j tAm$* G^rtsirjly totte states wa« much naore 
polt tic -ally irresponsible *hao otheis^ but th& overall sffiect oJE mixilng 
tdus^tt^n *wich poLitLci ha^ historically not served the schools m^l 

In shcrCi the se few i Jlu^tr fltlcns of: the ideal/'rsaS tfuaiisai fourtd 
tri l^Wj peiionalis3n s and p^UeicJ a^a noc ttftemded to bm mil inclusive, 
but fattier to signal the ir importance to th^ tMnsgenment settings Also, 
the import^n&e of dotmg a ^outtd fiis£QE"ic^l ^xpIloiratL^n hefore gsing 
into th^ field* L should ^Is^- p^iric out thjt fthe dy jfurictioEial aspeeta 
Idencifted ar^ aertatsily n»t per^asiva. Usual Hy^ tk« iradi^vicluaLa fouaid 
at fctxe various Levels of eke e^IueatiLorMl Ift^tiffiufcion^ a^i fcard ^GrKtiig 
anxl dedicated to the cask 'of resolving diffiault ptofelenos ^ifch Liaiited 
re ^oti^Qes, 

'The n^st aection of tkds yaper tu:rris to echi^al aorxsiditati<as 
suarrD ending the conduct ai m field ^tudy an foreign soiL, 

js4uag oi Ethics and ^ademglg CoLojii^alism 

f, Ih« successful fileld -*re$aaxreh e V' Richer dl S^otc (h%$\Z65) reminds 
iis^ 'hams* satisfy the demands of at le^st twro groups j tJio^e tols 
scientific coiUagnes and tfcaoa© of tie subject group and g£ , Qups 6 ,f Foe 1 
tha former th^ res^ar&ha^ mt^st const^ieir the import an^e ojE increment 
cf knovl^dgfii the sigrtificacaee off th^ raaearch ^ueitLona ^ slid the nice?* 
ttas of methodology* 3oar Latter tfcia ces^atiCher m^iit tm spc?nd to th.e 
tiOCTi go^srtUtig the conduct of so^laS, setemtist^ ^ell as the norrta 
governing the subject group,, A»ls£, any r^sfc-arcfcer' otx fo^eijn aoLl has 
special obligations ^ a*d ©n» of them is th,e ^voidaJice of ac-ademie 
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Gemarialy obtaining institutional permission is central to a study* 
^11 mintatarles of sdueation have a reieaareh office* such ae IGOLPE in 
Colombia acid EIUJLAN in Venezuela, which authorizes such activity. Uni- 
versities can alio provide a research base and legitimise activities of 
a foreign iresa archn as part of their om scholarly endeavors, The 
nninvitecl and uamthorized foreign researcher treads on quicksand and 
can place tn peril the name, effort, and* goodwill of ail th% rest. 

Obtaining permission from individual respondents is aLlo essential. 
km Dleaeir and Crandall (1978*104-105) point out: 



Field researchers must be a«e Both of the subje cts 1 
teg initioa of privacy and of how* the published materials 
nmay affect the lives of those studied, Ethical pteeau* 
t lotis such as informed cons eat , confidentiality 5 anony- 
aity* and the use of pseudonyms are often helpful l but 
e-ven vhem these are employed, the investigator slicald 
evaluate the possible effects of research publication 
laid be convinced that the subject population's rights 
mi wlfsre are sufficiently protected* 



latisi J®>evi£>m nations are not unmindful to the f get that ''knowledge 
is poTtfar," 1 ever heightening level of tension revolves around concerns 
c£ academic colonialism-- the exportation of information (Altbach and 
Kelly s 19783 » Kalinin Silvert (1966il54) reports on an interesting case 
#hera a distinguished American professor 'tfho had conducted a study with 
3 local UNESCO agency in Chile was actually asked to leave his IBM cards 
^nd code bosks behind and he refused ft » t * clearly wanting to publish 
before LettLng anyone else in on his act." Not surprisingly, "data 
baI^dltos f, iri not a welcome lot. 

Eft aidLtton, as a condition of entry researchers mtm nov frequently 
required to show ho** the subject population will benefit* Tie long 
f aog# of £oa,ls of basic research are often not enough in the fiaee of 
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iroiadl ate proble ma demanding relief, arid the daoiaiids fos pf ac ti<sal fa^d- 
back can be compelling aid cast with, achical overtones, iyg aai illustra- 
tion In the cross cultural setting, In this case with. America* £ndi ans3, 
Deloria (reported in Dlener and Cran^aXl, 197fiai4> deftancly reioL-vesS 
'•We should not be objects of observation fat chose whc dc r*ot£Ura.g te 
help us . . , Why should we continue to provide private zoos fol 
anthropologists? Wiy should tribes hav* cc3 compete with scholar J for 
funds, when their sehelmrly productions nre so usal-astf arid irraltfvajat 
to life?" 

No discussion of research ethics iii Latin. Aoiiric*, or my other 
developing «ea s would be complete without intTodueing; the infamous 
Project Camelot (Horowitz, 1967) . "To sui EflilishnarV' Silvert (TJ77! 
131) observes. "Camelot is the site of tuadi^al romance. To an ^miric^n, 
the name suggests the rousand Days of Kennedy's political dash anJ 
deiriRg-do. To a Latici Ani&rican 3 it niana "socio log-leal espionage. 1 " 

In the early 1960s as the U.S. military became incre«siiigiy involved 
in the so-called "wars of liberation" of Southeast 4^1^ fiais began to 
surface signaling the possibility that sxieh a sittjatiou eouLd nMnrfeiiagl^ 
develop in our own "back yard" of Latin -America, m wis already setn by 
taany as the case in Cuba, In 1964 the Special Operacio,ns Sifleaaehi Offfitfa 
of American University received a $6,000,000 granc front the pipa r tMn.t of 
tie Army to launch a major multi-nat: tonal sr. tidy- 

The objective of the study was to identify the con^lt loos cha-t ceuLd 
lead to revolutionary disruptions and intern*! wrfare in dayelepiaig 
nations. Several Latin -American countries would b« sMbjactis «f th* sfiud-y 
which would be multi-disciplinary, cuttin.g across ail types of r»ation«l 
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institutions, using quantitative, qualitative, and historical methodo*» 
logics. The malysis would point toward the generation of prescriptive 
techniques for containing or channeling the emerging social, political^ 
and economic forces that could lead toward revolutionary profiles 
Lnconsistent with the intetestg of the United States, 

The nature of the funding Ms disguised to Latin Americans, and 
the collaboration of Chilean social scientists was solicited under 
false pretenses. When the true nature of the unclassified project 
became known! it became entangled -with the American military intervene 
tion in the Dominican Republic which occurred about that time and, to 
put tt mildly, the shit hit the fan, Project Camelot along with many 
other unrelated research projects were eancelled s venomous attacks 
wmze launched against American acidemia as well as the U»S # governmenti 
investigations were carried out in both houses of the U^S, Congress as 
well as in the Chilean Congress. 

looking back at the uncovering of Camelot, Silvert (1966:144) 
obser^ves, n The extremely noisy debacle which ensued almost immediately 
aannot be explained in the narrow terms of s few bungling individuals 
or even of misguided policy; the ground was well prepared by the ethical 
incomprehension, cavalier attitudes $ and tolerance ©£ ignorance mani* 
fested by* American universities and scholars for many years. 11 American 
scholars than became concerned about issues of academic ethics while 
latin Americans became concerned about the sovereignty of governments * 
The next section ol this paper turns toward an examination of two 
types of field research methodology* 
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Sustained versus Transitory Field Methods 

Given, the structural complexities of Latin American ministries of 

education as well as the variety of policy related issues to identify 

and sort out, the so-*called sua tallied tod transitory approaches to 

field research are important and useful. In reality 5 the two approaches 

are on a continuum with no hard ai'id fast lines separating them* Richard 

Scott (1965:271) writes that: 

- * . researehers interested in exploring or describing 
a particular situation in depth, or in directly observ- 
ing the types and patterning of activities arid Interac- 
tions of a limited group of subjects are better advised 
Co engage in sustained interactions with the subject 
group under study, iteaearoliers desiriiig to test rela- 
tions among a limited number of variables who are able 
to utilize reports of respondents on their attitudes and 
behavior had best plan to collect their data [with a 
transitory method] from a larger number of subjects or 
subject groups, and so can spend only a limited amount 
oi time with each* 

Along \rtth desired intensiveneggf of interaction, depth of under* 
standing, breadth of scopes aiae of subject population, and rime avail- 
able, the important issue of legittinimtiGn of presence varies on the 
sustained^ transitory continuum* Legitimacy of presence relates to 
the willingness of respondents to provide essential data tod the 
authenticity of that data* Transitory field research must usually 
rely on legitimacy established by, for example, formal credentials ? 
statements of official approval, researcher reputation, reputation of 
the researcher's home university, and local sponsorship. Legitimacy 
for a sustained field research approach must usually be established in 
m informal manner based on trust arid confidence generated through the 
interpersonal relationship of researcher and respondents* 
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Strictly speaking, the sustained and transitory approaches to timid 
research are ^independent of any particular academic discipline. However, 
as the next section will point out s the sustained method lends itself 
better to the type of research questions and systems of explanation 
utilised by anthropologists, and the transitory approach lends itself 
bitter to the work of sociologists* 

Anthrop ologic al and Sociological Field Studiefl 

Anthropology is traditionally defined m the science of maiu and 
cultural anthropology deals with the behaviors of people as influenced 
by their culture. Sociology is traditionally defined as the science of 
ioclety ^ and it examines formal and informal social behavior in groups, 
institutions, and societies* 

Certainly, degrees of overlap exist between the two academic disci- 
plines, as they do between all social science disciplines, because each 
is tied to the notion that human behaviors are significantly influenced 
by the settings in which they occur. However, basic differences in the 
disciplines tend to he found in the type of r esearch questions asked, 
the target populations selected for study, and the systems of explanation 
employed in the analysis* 

Turning to the anthropological orlentat ion s Geertg (1973 i 5) writes 
that "Believing, with Max Weber, that mm is an animal suspended in webs 
of signlfioanae he himself has spun, I take culture to be those webs, 
and the analysis of it not an experimental science in search of law, 
but an interpretive one in search of meaning* 11 These "webs of culture 11 
in a society incorporate M non-economic <f sociological and psychological 
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factors as social values, psychological needs s religious constrainta, 
(class stratifications, and ethnic animosities which influence national 
development even when eeononiic conditions are favorable for systematic 
capital accumulation* "Structural conditions" writes Lipset (1967:3), 
"make development possible; cultural factors determine whether the 
possibility becomes an actuality, 11 

Anthropo logical research begins with systematic, objective obser* 
vationi and recordings of behaviors in their natural settings. Con- 
trols or interventions by the researchers, therefore, are stringently 
avoided * 

An ethnography, WolcotC (1975:112) observes, is the mimzm of 
cultural description tod is literally an anthropologists picture of the 
way of life of some human group * One intention of this "picture** is to 
convey a sense of what it is like to be a member of the group studied 
and to know and appreciate the network of expectations $ constraints, 
and facilitates to thought and deed. To portray, in other words, %Aiat 
it is like to w^lk in someone else's fhoes* 

Wolcott (1975: 113) writef that ,f One of the most satisfying aspects 
of this traditional approaah is that one is free to discover what the 
problem is rather than obliged to pursue inquiry into a predetermined 
problem that may in fact exist only in the mind of the investigator* 11 
While the ethnographer may explore either or both the informal (of* 
Redfield, 1943) or formal (of, Horst and McLellsnd, 1968) aspects of 
education^ a central aspect is usually to identify and bring to the 
surface those critical behavioral patterns that have special significance 
for the actions of the target system, For example, in a study (Hanson, 
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1^70) of the consequencef at the local school level derived from 
decision-making power concentrated at the top levels of the MOE in 
Caracas, I found three significant problem pat terns i (1) decision time 
lag* school principals uiually waited from six to twelve months for 
actios tj be taken on the is important requests; (2) system rigidity^ 

i 

j innovations could not be introduced at the local levels and (3) indif- 

j fe^enfc attitudes f brought about by a sense of 5l psycho logical distance 11 

i 

| froto tha centers of power. 

t 

; In looking to differentiate anthropological research from other 

disciplinary forms > Singleton (1974:34) writes: 

The holistic nature of anthropological research stands 
in contrast to what might be called the malytio per** 
spectives of psychology and sociology* My naturally 
significant human group is seen as a system of inter* 
related elements which constitute the underlying struc- 
ture of the phenomena to be observed rather than as a 
tangle of related variables which can be sifted out and 
associated in lawlike regularities for all human situa- 
tions* Variables can be defined only after observation 
and usually form a statement of system characteristics 
or taxonomy* 

Although "the search for lawlike regularities 11 will be taken up 
latar in a section on theory building, characteristically sociologists 
will engage in a field study with less than a holistic approach, The 
intent^ rather^ is to explore critical variables within the social 
system and analyze them in terms of their contribution to the system 
as & whole or in relationship to one another, These variables are 
often selected in advance because they are known to be critical to the 

operation of any organisations such as communication patterns, sources 

** - \ 

of power, reward systems, upward mobility expectations, decision-making 
processes! and the like* These variables may well be ordered in a 
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conceptual framework because, as Blau and Scott (1962:8*9) observe, 
"* , * scientific research must be guided by a theoretic^ framework, 
that i# s a system of interrelated concepts that suggest theoretically 
fruitful lines of empirical investigation, 11 

la addition, sociologists often employ sample surveys si instru^ 
ments for discerning the characteristics of members of orsaniaations 
(cf* Solari, 1967)* However, Blau and Scott (1962:18) stress that 
sassple surveys are not well suited for/ studies of organizational struc- 
ture because f! * , * the selection of independent cases is achieved at 
the cost of tearing individuals from the social matrix in which they 
are embedded* 11 A social structure is represented in the netwrk of 
relations between individuals and groupSj n * , * the very core of the 
study of social organisation 11 (p* 11). The fabric of organisational 
structure to a sociologist s then, is like the fabric of social culture 
to an anthropologist* Each has a oorite^t which lends significant under- 
standing to the behavior encountered withim, and the field itudy approach 
helps preserve rather than atomise that context* 

When examining educational issues # anthropologists will typically 
concentrate their study at the local level s such as the coiraiuftlty or the 
school? and examine the linkages between observed behavior and cultural 
transmission (cf . Calhoun and lannl, 1976) # However, as Foley (1977:321) 
observes : 

Anthropologists "study up sl (from the* village) , but not 
terribly far up, in either a theoretical or a descrip- 
tive seme, Few studies actually say enough about the 
overall formal school system* its organizational struc- 
ture, and national socio^po litlcal context to make 
justments about its total institutional function. The 
studies are not "educationist" enough to generate data 
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for detailed comparisons between formal curriculum, 
teacher certification, pedagogical methods, and a 
host of questions studied in educational foundations* 

On the issues of ff studying up 11 as well as "out the sociological and 

anthropological approaches to field studies will usually part company. 

As the field study moves beyond the local Level and expands up the 

hierarchy as well as into diverse subunlEs of a cotnplex organisation^ 

the possibility of retaining the characteristics of "holism" diminishes 

and the attributes of culture can become shrouded by such things as 

technical training*, professionalism! and formally prescribed procedures 

and regulations. 

Having to move up and around the formal hierarchy of a complex 

organization, such as a ministry of education $ is not a limiting factor 

to the sociological field researcher because the requirements of holism 

and culture take a back seat to the pursuit of the identification, 

description $ analysis, and attachment of meaning to critical organi^a^ 

tional variables as, say, currieular change, policy formation, and 

administrative power. Such a pursuit can easily range from the local 

classroom to the office of the minister of education, by way of the 

budgeting, plannings and personnel departments of administration,, 

Gathering Data in the Field 

Field studies are frequently criticised as being little more than 
impressionistic journalism dotted with stories and anecdotes of local 
color and events* As is the case with all methodologies, including 
quantitative approachas> the quality of the product is going to be no 
better than the quality of the researcher and the care he or she takes 
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with the work. The field study researcher is particularly vulnerable 
because the data are not fully visible and cannot be returned to as is 
often the case with a matrix of numbers. In order to be creditable, 
the field researcher must practice trfiat Margaret Mead calls "disciplined 
subjectivity. 11 

The researcher must not only record what happens but also who, 
where, and when; and in the analysis jhg it happened and to what conse * 
quenoe for the system. Numerous risearch tools are available to this 
end, such as key- informant interviewing, biographical studies, archive 
searchers, oral histories, questionnaires, rating and rankings, pro* 
j active techniques , structured interviews, and participant-observation. 
Types of useful printed data can be official publications P private 
correspondence, minutes of meetings, compilations of figures! bio- 
graphies, diaries kept by participants $ formal charters, legal publi- 
cations » codes of rules, and the like, 

The participant-observer approach is often the principal tool of 
the field researcher* As Beaker (1970:399) comments! 

Sociologists usually use [the participant observation] 
method when they are especially interested in under* 
standing a particular organization or substantive 
problem rather than demonstrating relations between 
abstractly defined variables. They attempt to make 
their research theoretically meaningful, but they 
assume they do not know enough about the organisation 
a priori to identify relevant problems and hypotheses 
and that they must discover these in the course of the 
research* 

Lutz and lannaecone (1963:108) identify three participant^observer 
stances a researcher might take^ each with advantages and disadvantages,, 
1* The participant as an observer (owning group membership), 

-4* 
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2* The observer as a limited participant (allowed group membership) * 
3# The obierver as a non^participant (without group membership), 
In additions for the sociologist, or anyone using the transitory 
methodology j the formal aspects of the organisation become a significant 
asset* The researcher does not have to look for the organisation or the 
behaviors of specific people because they are usually at a definite 
place at a specific time* The researcher can attend scheduled meetings, 
establish interviews as specified hours of work in specific locations, 
track the history of the organization through a local library spa MQE, 
and examine written documents such as budgets, goal statements a and 
performance measures * 

In contrast, the anthropologist, or anyone following a sustained 
research methodology, must hang around the local site mapping the 
holistic picture and be constantly on the alert for those unplanned 
drasiatic or subtle shifts in behavior that can be so important in 
developing a system of explanation* 

Data Analysis 

Ideally* field study methodology leads from description to analysis 
to explanation ; in other words, from what is happening to why* The 
accurate description of an event or condition, however, does not always 
lead to an accurate analysis and explanation* Such is the case whether 
one is describing the weather or political constraints to ministry 
policy making, Illustrating this point, Turner (1977:29) points out that 
an accurate description of the weather as "cool and cloudy 11 does not lead 
directly to any explanation of the forces that actually shape such weather* 
Alternate explanations for accurate descriptions can and do emerge such as 
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wltchcraftj the re I at lye tranquillity of the gods, or the position of the 

planets. The analysis and explanation can rast effectively be carried 

out when based on an underlying conceptual framework, such as* in this 

case* the weather cycle of sun, evaporation, wind, and rain* 

The guiding conceptual scheme, however, should be subject to change 

as indeed is the analysis and explanation given to the data. As Becker 

(1970:400) points out: 

The first thing we note about participant observation 
research is that analysis is carried on sequentially, 
important parts of the analysti being made while the 
researcher is still gathering his data. This has two 
obvious consequences i Further data gathering takes 
its direction from provisional analyses; and the arouat 
and kind of provisional analysis carried on is limited 
by the gKtgencies of the field work situation, so that 
final comprehensive analyses may not be possible until 
the field work is completed* 

As an illustration, I once began gathering data in Colombia looking for 

a publicly announced decentralization movement which was supposed to be 

going on in the Ministry of Education. At interim levels of the study, 

when I began to ask questions of my data s I began to realise that a 

very subtle and clever Tnovemint toward centralisation of pomt rather 

than decentralisation was actually taking place. 1 then had to revise 

my interview schedule as well as the guiding conceptual scheme. 

In moving from data toward explanationi the researcher's image of 

reality and not reality itself is represented in the analysis. Such 

representation can fall on a continuum with extremes ranging from par * 

ticularizlng to generalising analysis* Lipset et al ,, (1970; 127) write: 

(a) Description and explanation of the single case pro- 
vide information concerning its present state, and 
the dynamics through which it continues as it does. 
This may be called a particularizin g analysis* 
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(b) The development of empirical gener allgationi ot 
theory through the analysis of the single case^ 
using It not to discover anything about it as a 
system but as an empirical basis either for 
generalisation or theory construction, This may 
be called ggggg^lizlng analysis. 

The complexity and extent of the scheme of analysis, according to 

Parions and Shils s (1951:47-52) can take place on at least three levels, 

vrith a fourth added by Dentin (1978:48), 

(1) Ad Hoc Classic ieatory Systems ! The first type consists of 
more or leas arbitrary categories for purposes of organizing and sum- 
marising data. The categories facilitate description, but not e^plana* 
tiofu For example, a description of operations in a ministry of educa- 
tloti might be broken dom into functional categories of planning, per- 
sonnel, finance $ and supervisions 

(2) Categor ical Systems or Taxonomies ; The second type off analysis 
is formed to organise the data so that the relationships and interdepen- 
dence between categories ©r variables become visible. The ta^omomy has 
limited explanatory powers, and mainly serves to call attention to the 
importance of a network of possible relationships and suggest fruitful 
lines of continued exploration. For eKample ? in a study on management 

reform in the Venezuelan ministry of education (Hanson, 1975} p I analysed 
the data in terms of a taxonomy of three sequential stages of events that 

daalt with the reallocation of power (as well as constraints to that re- 

allocation) as it shifted from the top levels to the lower levels of the 

hierarchy* 

Along with the analytical context of discovering and examining the 
relationships between categories is an approach which compares the 
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categories looking for similarities and differences. In this context 
cm be found the popular (or perhaps unpopular) "comparative education 11 
approach (Koehl, 1977). For example, a comparative approach might call 
for the study of the actual management implementation of an instruc- 
tional innovation as compared with the original plans for implementa- 
tion, The differences between the "is 11 and the "should be" are then 
explained in terms of organizational concepts as, say, communication, 
power, tension, expectations, and the like* Comparisons are important 
because they can highlight patterns of similarity and differences, and 
they can range from comparisons between nations to comparisons between 
individuals (Hanson, 1970b), 

(3) Conceptual Frameworks (see Denziu, 1978:49) : A conceptual 
framework stands above a taxonomy in analytical strength, It repre- 
sents the identification of the interrelationships between variables 
and proposes an explanation for a large amount of data, A conceptual 
framework can be used to initiate research, guide the data gathering, 
and, as revised by the data, be the end product-* along with the pro- 
positions or hypotheses it spawns, 

Although verification studies utilizing and producing conceptual 
frameworks are always of varying quality, the objective is to work 
toward continued refinement through empirical examination until the 
end result is as close to isomorphic with reality as possible, Model 
building and testing fall within this context, and such conceptual 
tools can be very helpful in the explanation of critical issues as, 
say, decision-making or communication networking in complex ministries 
of education* Dentin (1978:50) writes that "Much of what now passes 
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as theory in socio logy is really conceptual framg^orks that systemati- 
cally direct empirical and theoretical activity around a core set of 
problems , , , Because of this directive functions the conceptual 
framework offers the best hope for development of systematic theory." 

The final analytical forms identified by Parsons and Shils are 
theoretical systems, and they will be treated in the next section of 
the paper. 

Third World Theory Building 

Rather than examine localized problems and settings, many researchers 
have stressed the necessity off developing generalizable systems of explana- 
tion when dealing with issues of modernisation in the Third World (cf , La 
Belle and Verhine, 1975; PaulstDn, 1977), Blau and Scott (1962iS-9) 
define theory as a lf * . - set of interrelated variable generalizations 
that account for and predict the empirical phenomena that can be observed," 
Theory, then, provides for the organisation of descriptive data, estab- 
lishes a system of explanation, and creates the basis of prediction of 
events yet to occur. Generalizations drawn from empirical-theoretical 
systems (Parsons and Shils, 1951:51) would have explanatory powers that 
could, within limits, transcend national boundaries and enlighten the 
cause and effect relationships within the various development stages in 
Third World nations, 

Theory-based generalizations treating relationships between vari- 
ables at all levels of ministry organization and administration would 
be extremely enlightening , such as relationships between personalism and 
promotion, risk taking behavior and job stability, merit pay and produc- 
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tivity, political party politics and educational policy formation^ cen- 
tralized curricular control and local instructional creativity, community 
involvement and local school decision-making, The reasoning goes that a 
body of theoretical generalizations on management would give national 
leaders some academic sense of the probable consequences of following 
specific policies, and thus permit more reasoned interventions in, and 
st imuiations of, the development process* 

However, trying to build Third World theory directly from the con- 
clusions of a qualitative (and therefore limited) field study can be as 
dangerous and unenlightening as trying to build theory directly from a 
quantitative hypothesis testing study, Wilson (1977:250) observes that 
quantitative researchers risk examining and attaching great importance 
to variables that are basically irrelevant in developing nations, In 
addition. Charters (1967:13) warns that a study which targets on and 
perhaps even supports completely pre-stated hypotheses with nothing 
left over provides little opportunity to extend understanding beyond 
that narrow frame. 

In the business of theory building, therefore, the qualitative 
field study and the quantitative hypothesis testing study need one 
another. The field study serves to identify those critical system 
variables that appear to significantly influence organizational activi- 
ties. The contribution of a field study , then, is to surface a reality* 
based set of assumptions and critical system variables reflecting on the 
operation of people, processes, and programs, The variables drawn from 
the analysis are finally cast into the form of hypotheses, or at least 
a model from which hypotheses can be readily drawn. In shorty as Lutg 
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and lannaccone (1969 i 133) stress, the contribution of a field study is 

producing hypotheses and not testing them* Given the reality-based 

grounding of these hypotheses, verification studies using quantitative 

techniques are then necessary to complete (or at least continue) the 

process of theory building. 

Quantitative measures, however, by no means have a lock on the 

theory building process. Certainly historical examinations of cause 

and effect relationships are of great importance (cf - Silvert, 1977: 

205-226), Also, anthropologists and sociologists maRe effective use 

of comparative studies, Redfield (1941), for example, studied four 

Yucatan communities—peasant village f tribal villagep city and town**" 

W 

along a folk to urban continuum* His objective was 11 to do two different 
things at once: to summarise a great many particular facts about a par- 
ticular people at a certain time and also to declare or suggest certain 
notions about the nature of society and culture 11 (p» ix) . 

The next stage of the paper turns to some suggested methodological 
aspects intended to facilitate the field work* 

In the Field 

After the in-country arrival the immediate question becomes % how 
md where does one begin the research in a large complex ministry? The 
issue of a starting point is particularly critical for a study which 
ranges from the top echelons in the hierarchy where the policy is 
formed all the way to the bottom where it is implemented, 

Unfortunately s many researchers examining eKpansive issues of 
policy formation and execution tend to start at the top and stay at 
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the top. They fall victim to a certain seductive rationale which sug- 
gests that the top people have the best information and can quickly cut 
through the ambiguities and confusion to give a clear, cogent, and in* 
formed diagnosis of the research issues, Certainly walking the halls 
of government and interviewing leaders with immense power can be an 
exhilarating experience and lead one to believe that he or she is 
obtaining data of the highest quality* 

Perhaps such data will be of such quality, but there are at least 
three reasons why that might not be the case. Firsts as discussed 
earlier, there Is the natural tendency in the Latin American culture 
t© speak within the framework of the Ideal instead of the real. Public 
information documents are also cast in this light and can therefore be 
misleading, Second, there Is a natural tendency in organisations any- 
where toward what Smith and Keith (1971:47) call the "cloaking of 
organizational realities, " That is, putting on a "public face 11 that 
represents an appropriate image to the various constituencies (include 
ing researchers) * 

Third, the highly placed officials simply may not have good infor- 
mation. According to Crosier (1964:196), top people in a highly cen- 
tralized system have little personal knowledge of conditions in the 
field and must rely on information provided by subordinates, The top 
man. Crosier argues, tend to be located in a "blind spot," This blind 
spot is* reinforced by what Katz and Kahn (1978i4S3) call "communication 
filtering." That Is, the natural tendency in tall hierarchical organi- 
sations for offlcialg at the differing levels to temper any commentary 
Ifl upwardly moving messages that might reflect negatively on their own 
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level of management. 

My argument is that the researcher is best served by spending only 
enough time in the capital city to gather a few published documents for 
purposes of orientation on how the policy change should work, and then 
procead directly to a local community far from the excesses of the 
capital city. The objective of starting at the local school site level 
is to closely examine the influence of the policy change as it has 
impacted on the local level. Such an approach calls for carrying out 
a sustained, ethnographic like, field study which carefully maps out and 
identifies the intended and unintended consequences of the policy as 
well as searching for those new organizational patterns that should be 
present (according to the documents) but for some reason can't be found 
in operation. 

In Veneauela, for example, I once spent several weeks in a local 
school setting looking for the effects of a major organizational and 
administrative reform that had been initiated a few years earlier by the 
Ministry of Education, While I found the formal aspects of the reform 
in place, in terns of a revised structural designs new job titles, and 
improved office apace, the critical aspects of management as well as 
teaching and learning patterns had changed very little. 

In regard to that reform, I later found out that at the top and 
regional levels of the MQE, national and even International conferences 
had been held to elucidate the subject. Whereas at the local levels 
where the reform was to have its meaning, a poverty of information 
existed* The workshops that were to be held were often no more than a 
quick introduction conducted by local people with minimal background 
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and training* Each school had received a single copy of a publication 
on the new policies and procedures, but I usually found it uncirculated 
and locked away in the principal's office, 

In short, the lower down I was in the organizational hierarchy, 
the scarcer the information and understanding was, and therefore the 
more limited the capability to carry out the expectations and require- 
menta of the reform. It could be argued that the tall hierarchical 
system of the MDE had become so accustomed over the decades to passing 
and processing information upward that it had never really succeeded in 
developing an effective downward means of communication* It should also 
be pointed out that the top MDE officials were basically unaware of the 
information distribution problem that existed. 

After identifying at the local level those significant intended and 
unintended consequences of the policy change, the next task is one of 
moving up the hierarchy at several different points in the country, 
Most ministries of education in Latin American countries have a sepa- 
rate chain of authority extending from the bottom to the top in each 
administrative unit, such as the state or region. As a means of iden- 
tifying national patterns emerging from new policies $ the researcher 
can choose a selected number of separate chains of authority represent** 
ing distinctive socio-economic sections of the country. (In Venezuela 
I moved up four out of a possible eight regions* and in Colombia five 
out of a possible 22 states,) 

As well as looking for similarities and differences between regions, 
it is also important to identify supportive and nonsupportive patterned 
relationships between higher and lower hierarchical levels . In a 
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Venezuelan decentralization study, for example, I found that the MOE 
officials in Caracas were having a hard time breaking old habits* Much 
to the consternation of * the regional officials with their newly vested 
powers and responsibilities, the higher WE officials kept involving 
themselves directly in local level programs and thug disrupting the 
legitimate activities of the regional officials. Also, the top MOE 
officials were not at all adverse to pulling back delegated decision- 
making powers from regional officials when it seemed convenient to do so. 

Certainly, the farther the researcher moves up the hierarchy, the 
more he or she has to shift from a sustained to a transitory methodology. 
Also, the higher one goes the more important it becomes to be well "spon- 
sored." That is, taking advantage of the personalism aspects of manage- 
ment life by having someone who is part of the insider network making 
contacts and legitimising the researcher as an hombre de confianza . 

Once the researcher finally arrives in the capital city to begin 
gathering data at the high MOE levels (e,g 9 , division heads as planning, 
personnel, finance, arid instruction, or vice minister and minister), he 
or she will have a firm grasp of what the implementation of the policy 
looks like at the local and regional levels, Having such information 
and understanding, I have found, can influence an interview session with 
a ministry official in at least three important ways ; (1) the researcher 
knows what questions to ask and can probe the ' reasoning behind specific 
mt actions; (2) when the MOE official initiates discussion along the 
lines of what "should be" the researcher can recognize this framework 
and shift the dialogue to an exploration and explanation of what "is" 
happening, and (3) once the official realises that the researcher has 
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an unusually comprehensive understanding of key aspects of the subject* 
the "public face" is often droppad and replaced by a healthy give and 
take session. 

Following these final interviews comes the laborious but often 
intriguing task of analysing the data and constructing a system of 
explanation, That, of courses the meaning of social science 
research, 

Conclusion 

In Third World countries a key to the course of nation building 
is the modernisation of the organisational and administrative infra- 
structures which drive the development proces3 4 However* in order to 
intelligently improve upon these management mechanisms * we must first 
know considerably more than we do now about how they work (or don't 
work) and how they change (or don't change), In attempting to study 
such a large s complex instrument of government as a ministry of educa^ 
tlon, questions of research methodology must be addressed* 

This paper explores some of the issues involved in using a par* 
ticipant-observer field research methodology in studying those major 
policy issues which reach from the top to the bottom of the MOE hier- 
archy, This paper stresses the importance of such activities as: (1) 
being sensitive to the subtleties of the ideal/real dualism, (2) re- 
sponding to the Latin American concerns of academic colonialism, (3) 
beginning study at the bottom of the hierarchy (local school level) 
and working upwards, (4) shifting from a sustained to a transitory 
methodology as the researcher moves up the hierarchy, (5) looking for 
similarities and differences between selected regions or states in 
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order to get closer to a national perspective, and (6) developing a 
framework of analysis and a system of explanation appropriate to the 
objectives of the research and the constraints of the methodology. 
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